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ABSTRACT 



In July 1996, California began its Class Size Reduction 
(CSR) Initiative. To gauge the effectiveness of this initiative, an analysis 
of its objectives and an overview of proposed strategies for evaluating CSR 
are presented here. An outline of the major challenges that stand between CSR 
and its mission are provided. These include logistical challenges, financial 
challenges, the impact on teaching and learning, unanswered questions in the 
literature, and the value of a systematic evaluation of the program. The text 
outlines the design and key research questions that must be addressed by any 
evaluation plan and recommends six principles that call for a single, 
integrated evaluation; a comprehensive review; and a summative evaluation. A 
conceptual model of the evaluation plan is also provided. Overviews of how 
CSR will affect the following areas are included: state, district, and school 
policymaking; resource allocation; integration with other reforms; teacher 
quality, assignment, and training; classroom practices; parental involvement; 
and student outcomes. It is claimed that students' engagement with schooling, 
as measured by attendance, promotion/retention, homework completion, and 
frequency of disciplinary actions, may also change with the introduction of 
reduced class size and therefore should be assessed as part of the evaluation 
of student outcomes. A methodology section discusses evaluating the 
implementation of the class size reduction initiative with discussion on 
overall design, data collection, sampling, data analyses, an advisory board, 
and deliverables. Contains 29 references. An appendix discusses the 
importance of evaluating class size reduction to California educational 
policy. (RJM) 
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A Plan for the Evaluation of California’s Class Size Reduction Initiative 



Introduction 

July of 1996 marked the beginning of California’s Class Size Reduction (CSR) 
Initiative, a bold state effort to boost student achievement by limiting the size of 
kindergarten through third-grade classes. The program is a response to the 
continuing poor performance of California students. California ranks at the 
bottom on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) fourth-grade 
reading achievement: In 1994 fewer than 20 percent of the state’s fourth-graders 
scored at the “proficient level,” and more than half did not even reach the “basic 
level,” a benchmark that indicates only partial mastery of grade-level reading. 

Prior to implementation of CSR, there were on average 30 students to every 
teacher in California public schools. This was the highest student/teacher ratio in 
the nation. The CSR program reduces this ratio to a target of 20 or fewer students 
per class. 

The potential benefits of this dramatic class size reduction are considerable. 
Among these are: 

• Teachers may be able to spend more time on teaching, and less time on 
managing student conduct, administrative work, or other non- 
instructional tasks. 

• Students may receive more individual attention. Smaller classes may 
make it possible for teachers to monitor each student’s work more 
closely and provide feedback and instruction that is better tailored to 
each student’s needs and capacities. 

• Educational reforms may have a better chance to succeed due to CSR. 
Smaller class sizes may make new approaches more tractable, which 
may in turn encourage teachers to implement changes authorized by 
the state or district, or to experiment with innovations of their own 
design. 

• Parental participation in schools and schooling may increase. Smaller 
classes may give teachers more time to interact with parents, and 
parents may perceive a greater ability to contribute to their children’s 
education. 

• School climate may improve. With students receiving more personal 
attention, teachers feeling more efficacious and less bogged down by 
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extra-instructional demands, and parents more engaged in school 
functions, the overall level of morale at schools may be enhanced. 

These positive outcomes may be mutually reinforcing. For example, as teachers 
spend more time on individualized instruction, the incidence of student 
misbehavior, tardiness or absenteeism may decrease, which may in turn encourage 
teachers to employ the types of innovations that require a higher degree of student 
cooperation and attention. Furthermore, many teachers who had previously spent 
more time keeping order in overcrowded classrooms than they did teaching, may 
now find it possible to give each child mastery over core literacy and analytic 
skills. Educational field trips and projects that were once impossible because of 
large class sizes now become possible. These new opportunities are likely to 
improve teacher morale and may serve as an antidote to the chronic problem of 
“burnout.” Anecdotes of relieved and energized teachers set the tone of every 
discussion and news article about the initiative. For all these reasons, CSR has 
the potential to reverse years of decline and serve as a model for other states. 

The initiative also represents a major financial commitment on the part of 
California to improving the quality of its public schools. CSR dwarfs other 
ongoing reforms in the state and across the nation. With a FY 97 price tag of over 
SI billion, or S800 for every participating K-3 student, it represents by far the 
largest educational reform in the history of this, or any other, state.' Its impact is 
likely to be felt nationally since California currently educates more students than 
any other state, about one of every eight students in the nation. This school year 
1 .9 million young children will be assigned to smaller classes because of the 
initiative. Although participation is not mandatory, over 95 percent of 
California’s districts took part, attesting to the popularity of the initiative. In a 
state with one of the lowest per-pupil expenditures in the country, many see the 
CSR’s injection of new funds into early grades education as cause for celebration. 



A Complex Undertaking 

Although the promise of the CSR program is great, so are the challenges to 
implementing and maintaining it. Identifying these challenges, and monitoring 
their impact, may prove essential if CSR is to fulfill its considerable potential. An 
outline of major challenges that stand between CSR and its mission is therefore 
presented in order to help focus evaluation plans. 




'Legislators enacted CSR as part of a package of reforms to raise reading achievement. CSR funds were 
accompanied by S80 per student for K-3 reading materials. 
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Logistical Challenges 



Working through the logistics of the initiative’s space and personnel demands has 
been a sizable task. The urgent need it has created for new teachers and more 
classroom space has refocused much of the state’s education agenda around the 
CSR initiative. For example, in 1996, the first year of the initiative, districts hired 
18,000 new teachers to cover the new classes it generated. Almost one quarter of 
these teachers were uncredentialed, placing new demands on alternative 
certification programs. In the next two years the demand for new teachers will be 
greater and the proportion of under-prepared teachers will increase. 2 Teachers in 
these smaller classes — both new and experienced — will need to learn to teach 
small groups effectively for improved student achievement. Additional staffing 
problems are occurring in other grades and program areas because some of the 
teachers from upper grades and from programs addressing special-needs students 
have been attracted to CSR classrooms. This reassignment may cause less 
qualified and less experienced teachers to be assigned to the more challenging and 
larger classes. 

To be successful, the program will require administrative support; but the time 
and energy the program absorbs from the state’s educators outside the classroom, 
including principals, superintendents, their staffs, as well as administrators at the 
State Department of Education, is time unavailable for other functions. Similarly, 
while CSR enhances education opportunities for students in the primary grades, it 
may pull resources away from the higher grades. Finally, the initiative may 
conflict with and divert resources from other state and district reform programs, 
thereby interfering with ongoing efforts to improve schools. For these reasons, 
any evaluation plan must consider how CSR, and the recourses that it demands, 
affects the overall network of initiatives now in place to improve California’s 
educational standards. 



Financial Challenges 

The initiative provides uniform funding per additional reduced size classroom to 
all districts, irrespective of local costs. This funding method may accentuate 
inequities in educational resources and services across the state. For example, 
according to the California Research Bureau, the cost in FY 97 to districts for 



'In most participating schools. Year I implementation reduced class size in one or two grades. Schools 
were required to reduce class size in first-grade classrooms first. Second grade was second priority, and 
either third grade or kindergarten was third priority. In 1997. some schools will implement the initiative in 
three or even four grades, from kindergarten through third grade. 
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reducing class size ranged from zero to over SI, 000 per student. In most districts 
the FY 97 state allocation of S650 per student was below cost. While the 
enhanced FY 98 state appropriation will allocate more than enough to cover costs 
for many districts, others will still need to redirect funds from other budget lines 
to cover the additional cost of implementing the CSR program. 

Furthermore, in order to participate, schools must find additional classroom space. 
Early data suggest that the larger and more urban districts, as well as those faced 
with the highest enrollment growths, may have already reached space limits. 

These schools may be able to implement the program in just one or two grades. 
Many have had to convert libraries, computer rooms, and music rooms into 
classrooms. The majority of school districts are using portable classrooms to 
implement CSR, but many sites do not have places to put such structures. In 
some schools, CSR teachers “share" classrooms; the children are actually assigned 
to classes of 40 with two teachers. In addition, with the many new teacher 
openings and a statewide shortage of experienced credentialed staff, veteran 
teachers are transferring from lower- to higher-paying districts, possibly 
exacerbating resource differentials between the poor and the rich. 



Impact on Teaching and Learning 

CSR may provide important opportunities for improvements in teaching and 
learning. However, unless teachers make conscious changes in their teaching 
strategies, the smaller classes alone may not improve students’ performance. 
Teachers and principals need continuous feedback about strategies that work to 
help them make the initiative succeed. 

CSR comes at a time when California enrollments are growing and the proportion 
of children who are not proficient in English is at an all-time high — one out of 
three in grades K-3. In addition, one out of four children attending California’s 
public schools lives in poverty; the same proportion live in single-parent homes. 
Ultimately, smaller class sizes may help effect transitions of non-native speakers 
and other special needs children into the curriculum. In fact, research indicates 
that such students are among those who benefit the most from smaller class sizes. 
However, current conditions are such that it will be a great challenge for CSR to 
meet the language instruction and other special needs of all the state’s 
schoolchildren. 
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Unanswered Questions in the Literature 



The balance of evidence suggests that substantial reductions in class size do 
improve student achievement (Blatchford and Mortimore, 1994; Finn and Voelkl, 
1992; Glass et al., 1982; Illig, 1997; Mosteller, 1995). The effects are strongest 
for students in the early primary grades (Educational Research Service, 1980), for 
low-achieving students (Angrist and Lavy, 1997; Krueger, 1997), and for students 
from poor socio-economic backgrounds (Finn and Achilles, 1990). It also appears 
that achievement gains are greater when classes are smaller — 20 students or fewer 
(Glass and Smith; 1978). Reducing class size also appears to decrease retention 
and referrals to special education (Snow, 1993; Illig, 1997), and it boosts teachers’ 
morale and job satisfaction (Glass, et al„ 1982; Shapson, et al., 1980). 

However, “the question of why these effects are realized remains largely 
unanswered” (Finn and Achilles, 1990). As a result, research offers little 
guidance for implementing the reform on a large scale. What should teachers do 
to take advantage of small classes? What specific professional development 
should districts provide to newly-hired staff? How well does it meets the needs of 
limited English proficient (LEP) students; and whether it represents the best use of 
educational resources. 

The few studies of teaching practices in reduced-size classes do not provide clear 
answers to these questions. Cahen et al. (1983) studied four classes intensively 
after enrollments were reduced and found that changes in practice did occur, but 
were not dramatic. ‘Teachers and students were happier and more productive” 
but “the process of instruction looked very much the same” (p. 201). Shapson et 
al. (1980) found similar results in a study of fourth-grade classes in Toronto. 

These researchers noted marked improvements in teachers’ attitudes, but little 
corroborating evidence of changes, for example, in the proportion of time teachers 
allocated to whole class, group, or individual activities. 

The literature is silent on a number of other important questions. How should 
administrators allocate scarce resources, such as classroom space and experienced 
teachers? The Tennessee STAR program, which was the largest and best- 
controlled study of class size reduction, involved 79 schools (Mosteller, 1995). In 
general, the schools all had the necessary facilities and were able to recruit trained 
staff to make the program operate smoothly. Other experiments were conducted 
on smaller scales and did not have to address such problems. Consequently, the 
literature does not address the larger policy questions that arise when 
implementing such a reform statewide (Mumane and Levy, 1996; Mitchell and 
Beach, 1990). For example, what supportive policies are needed to realize the 
benefits of class size reduction? How does class size reduction compare to other 
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uses of educational resources? These are questions which should be explored in 
order to monitor and advance class size reduction in California. A thorough and 
independent evaluation of this expansive effort is therefore needed in order to 
obtain timely responses to these vital policy issues. 



The Value of an Evaluation 

The following section outlines an evaluation plan that addresses the 
implementation of the program as well as its effects on schools, classroom 
practices, and student achievement. The evaluation should be both formative, 
providing feedback for improvement during the life of the program, and 
summative, generating results on cumulative impact. 

The formative component provides state education policymakers with information 
about how best to implement this program. It identifies problems as they arise, 
points to potential solutions and provides insights into how educators throughout 
the state are responding to CSR issues. 

The summative component helps answer the question uppermost in people’s 
minds: Do smaller classes help improve achievement? 

In addition, however, the summative component should uncover the program’s 
particular effects: 

• Has the reform led to beneficial changes in classroom practices? 

• Under what circumstances has the reform been most successful? 

• What effect, positive or negative, has the reform had in addressing 
inequities among California students? 

• How have other educational programs and upper grades been affected 
by the focus given to the early grades? 

• How have limited English proficient (LEP), special education, and 
other “at-risk ” students been affected? 

Finally, the summative component should help answer those questions that must 
be addressed for all major public initiatives — whether it attains its goals, whether 
it has unanticipated consequences that need addressing, and whether it is worth 
the energy and resources it commands. 
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The findings from an evaluation of the CSR Initiative will have relevance for the 
current national discussion about what works to improve student achievement, 
which is the goal of numerous ongoing state and national reform efforts. At the 
moment, a growing list of states (including Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii. 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
York, and Utah) are implementing or considering reductions in class size. 



The Design and Key Research Questions of the Evaluation Plan 

The evaluation design recommended is guided by six principles that emerged 
from conversations with state-level policymakers, superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and representatives of research organizations and professional groups. 

• A single, integrated evaluation is preferable to a set of small-scale 
studies on topics of concern. Assessing CSR through disconnected 
projects would probably fail to provide a meaningful picture of the 
whole initiative or capture the relationships among the multiple actions 
needed to implement the program. 

• CSR is a system-wide intervention that may affect student 
performance, teacher practices, and district expenditures and policy. 
For this reason it is essential that the study be comprehensive, 
addressing all relevant issues. A comprehensive review will make it 
possible to determine under what conditions and for what reasons CSR 
has an impact. 

• The evaluation should provide information to improve implementation 
as well as to determine whether the initiative ultimately succeeds. The 
initial “formative phase” evaluation will produce information to aid 
ongoing decision-making at all levels of the system. State leaders and 
educators emphasized the value of ongoing feedback and information 
about the status of CSR implementation, problems encountered at all 
levels, their resolutions, and innovative practices associated with class 
size reduction. 

• The summative evaluation should answer questions about the 
relationship of reduced size classes to student achievement and to 
educational practices throughout the system. 

• A longitudinal approach to the evaluation is essential because CSR 
will take years to be fully implemented. An immediate snapshot study 
will not adequately reflect the changes that occur as the program 
matures, while a summative approach alone would not reveal mid- 
course corrections that may be needed. 
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The evaluation needs to be rigorous and objective so the findings will 
be credible to both supporters and skeptics. 






Conceptual Model of the Evaluation Plan 

The underlying conceptual model that should guide the evaluation is shown in 
figure 1 . It has built into it the connections among the seven major issues 
identified above. The model begins with an examination of how district and 
school policies might have been affected by the State’s CSR initiative and how 
these policies relate to resource allocation, other ongoing reforms, parental 
involvement and support for the program, and to teacher quality and training. 
These factors are assumed to relate to classroom practices, which in turn are 
assumed to relate to student outcomes. 

Each of the various components in the model gives rise to a set of evaluation 
questions that will be elaborated in the remainder of the section. However, the 
overall guiding questions are simple: 



• How does the reform effect students? 

• What factors account for its success or failure? 

• What is the relationship between the program 's benefits and costs? 

• How can the reform be implemented most effectively? 

We now turn to a discussion of each of the seven components and the research 
questions that these components should address. 
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Parent Involvement, Support end Satisfaction 



Figure 1 — The Impact of the California Class Size Reduction Initiative 



Class Size Reduction Initiative 
Grades: K*3 




State, District, and School Policymaking 

Participation in the class size reduction program is voluntary. Districts have 
choices about the number of grade levels and schools that will reduce class size to 
20, and these decisions can change annually. A number of factors influence these 
decisions, with the local context playing as great a role as the state guidelines. 
Policymaking at the state, district, and school levels will be considered to 
understand how beliefs, concerns, and context influence decisions regarding class 
size reduction. For example, the match between state, district, and teacher 
expectations for the goals of CSR may influence its success. The degree to which 
existing policies and practices are aligned with CSR is also likely to have an 
impact on the initiative’s success. Consequently, how CSR implementation is 
affected when local policies (e g., school and district literacy initiatives, 
professional development activities, and standards and assessments) complement 
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the goals of CSR. should be investigated. Collective bargaining agreements 
between teachers and school systems are another part of the local policy context 
that should be examined. 

Key research questions regarding Policymaking should include: 

• What goals do state policymakers and district and school 
administrators have for CSR, and what are their concerns regarding 
implementation? How do differences in expectations and/or concerns 
affect their actions? 

• Do policymakers share a common set of expectations about how CSR 
can influence student learning? Are these expectations different from 
those of teachers? 

• Which educational policies, regulations, and labor agreements 
facilitate or impede the effective implementation of CSR? 

• How are implementation decisions made about which grade levels or 
classrooms participate in CSR each year? How does participation in 
these decisions vary across districts, and why? 



Resource Allocation 

Preliminary studies of FY 97 CSR implementation have raised a number of 
questions about the reallocation of resources within and among schools and 
districts (Office of the Legislative Analyst, 1996; Blattner et al., 1997). In the first 
year, the average cost per student of CSR exceeded the state allocation of $650 
per pupil by 21 percent, or $140 per student. Research suggests that this funding 
shortfall may have affected the relative distribution of funding between 
elementary and secondary schools as well as the distribution of resources within 
schools between the targeted early primary grades and subsequent grades. FY 98 
funding increases alleviated this shortfall, on average. However, some districts 
are still experiencing surpluses and others, deficits, through this program. It is 
important that the evaluation examine the impact of implementing this program in 
these two types of districts. What has been the effect on the allocation of space 
and facilities in districts and what other programs and/or educational activities 
have been affected by CSR classroom demands? 
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Key research questions regarding Resource Allocation should include: 

• What is the impact of the CSR program on equality of funding for 
education across districts? Across schools? Across subpopulations of 
students such as LEP students, minority and low-income students, and 
those with special needs? 

• How does CSR affect district revenues and expenditures? Within 
districts, how does the initiative affect school spending levels on 
operations and facilities? 

• Within schools, how does CSR affect resource allocation across 
grades, instructional support services (e.g., libraries, media centers, 
counseling) and instructional programs (e.g., art, P.E., music)? 

• How does CSR affect the distribution of resources — funding, space, 
and materials — across primary and secondary schools and across • 
programs within districts? What strategies have schools used to make 
space for new classrooms? What tradeoffs were made and why? How 
permanent are they? 



Integration with Other Reforms 

The CSR initiative is recent, large, and potentially of great significance, but it is 
not the only reform initiative involving California schools. Other ongoing reform 
efforts include state initiatives on literacy, professional development, and charter 
schools; district initiatives such as LEARN in Los Angeles; privately funded 
initiatives like the Annenberg Challenge, which supports the Bay Area School 
Reform Collaborative (BASRC) in the San Francisco area and the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Project (LAMP), Accelerated Schools, and the Coalition of Essential 
Schools; as well as a variety of local technology, science, language proficiency, 
and arts efforts. 

CSR has the potential to enhance these existing reform initiatives or to detract 
from them. On the one hand, a reform initiative which integrates school literacy 
and professional development can be focused on how literacy may be improved 
by new small class instruction practices. However, at the same time class size 
reduction may distract schools from the pursuit of other school reform initiatives. 
For example, some elementary science labs have been closed to provide additional 
classroom space for CSR. Similarly, initiatives to strengthen the middle school 
curriculum may lose momentum because of the concentrated effort needed to 
implement CSR. Schools undergoing restructuring may find that the attention 
focused on class size reduction displaces efforts to bring about systemic change. 
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Ke\ research questions regarding Integration with Other Resources should 

include: 

• How does CSR interact with large categorical programs like special 
education and Title I? How does CSR affect programs serving limited 
English proficient students and special education students? 

• Do CSR implementation approaches differ by district/school 
characteristics? For example, do low-revenue districts implement 
CSR differently than high-revenue districts? 

• Is CSR integrated with the district's master planning efforts, or does it 
exist independently of other initiatives the district/school may wish to 
pursue? Does CSR serve as a catalyst to enhance coordination of 
existing reform efforts, or does it provide a diversion from more 
systematic efforts? 

• What is the nature of other reform efforts in the district/school at the 
time CSR is introduced? How are other school reform efforts affected 
by the introduction of CSR? Are resources (dollars, time, and people) 
redirected from other reform efforts to assist in CSR implementation? 
Does CSR affect changes in staff assignments at the district or school 
levels? 



Teacher Quality, Assignment, and Training 

Human resources are an essential part of CSR. The effectiveness of the reform 
will depend in large measure on the quality of the teachers in the system, choices 
about which teachers are assigned to smaller classes, and the preparation teachers 
receive for these classes. There are reasons to be concerned on all fronts. First, 
the demand in the first year of the program alone vastly exceeded the supply. The 
Legislative Analyst’s Office (1997) reports that 30 percent of the new hires were 
not credentialed, 24 percent were granted emergency permits, and 6 percent were 
enrolled in university programs but not credentialed. Only 14 percent of the new 
hires had more than five years of teaching experience. Overall, it appears as 
though underqualified teachers may be entering California in large numbers. 

The evaluation should track the assignment of these new teachers, as well as of 
those already in the system. As noted previously, some districts report that 
teachers at higher grade levels and special education teachers are requesting 
transfers to smaller classrooms, leaving less well prepared teachers to tackle these 
demanding assignments. There have also been reports of highly qualified teachers 
transferring from urban districts to suburban districts as new positions are created. 
Therefore it is important that the evaluation also investigate professional 
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development programs used to train teachers and to examine whether the support 
being provided is adequate to ensure that effective teaching is occurring in small 
classes. Finally, it is important that the evaluation examine whether and how CSR 
has affected teachers’ attitudes toward their job and their engagement in it. 

Key research questions regarding Teacher Quality Assignment and Training 
should include: 

• How is CSR affecting the recruitment and assignment of teachers 
across districts, schools, grades, and special programs? How does 
collective bargaining influence this process? 

• What are the qualifications and experience of teachers assigned to 
smaller classes? What is happening to the qualifications of teachers in 
classrooms with high concentrations of limited English proficient 
students, minority students, and students with special needs? 

• What professional development activities and support are provided for 
teachers assigned to smaller classrooms? How do these activities 
differ across categories of teachers (e.g., noncredentialed, newly 
credentialed, and experienced but new to primary grades)? What type 
of training do teachers assigned to smaller classes receive with regard 
to language instruction strategies for limited English proficient 
students? 

• How does CSR affect teacher satisfaction and attitudes toward 
teaching and students? How do the attitudes of teachers in smaller 
classes affect students’ learning opportunities and potential? 



Classroom Practices 

Little is known about which classroom practices are most effective when class 
size is reduced. Some advocates of smaller classes argue that reducing class size 
enables teachers to have more individual contact with students. Smaller classes 
also reduce teachers’ burdens associated with discipline, paperwork, and other 
noninstructional duties and free them to devote more class time to teaching. From 
this perspective, the key advantage of class size reduction is that it permits more 
activities and interactions to occur — more contact, more feedback, and more 
exposure to curriculum. 

Other proponents argue that the principal advantage of class size reduction is that 
it permits different activities and interactions to occur. According to this 
argument, the reduction in noninstructional demands coupled with a better 
knowledge of students’ individual needs allows teachers to engage in different 
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kinds of interactions, including student-centered learning in which the teacher acts 
as facilitator rather than dispenser of knowledge, extended project-based learning, 
increased emphasis on higher-order skills such as problem solving, and richer 
literacy experiences. In this view, class size reduction permits changes in the 
nature of teacher-student interactions and in the content of the curriculum. 

It is important that the evaluation of CSR examine whether and how it has 
affected the rate and/or the nature of the activities and interactions teachers have 
with the children in their classrooms. 

Key research questions regarding Classroom Practices should include: 

• What changes have occurred and are occurring in teaching practices as 
a result of CSR, including changes in emphasis or coverage of 
different topics, methods of instruction, and the range of learning 
experiences? 

• What types of language instruction strategies/models are used in CSR 
classrooms for limited English proficient children in CSR classrooms? 
Do changes in instructional practices differ across districts, 
classrooms, and categories of students (e.g., LEP, minority, and special 
education students)? 

• What changes occur in the availability and allocation of instructional 
support personnel and other resources (e.g., staff development, 
curriculum guidance, and opportunity for collaboration with other 
teachers)? 



Parental Involvement 

Many educators believe that parent involvement will improve children’s 
educational success. Certainly, the available research supports the belief that 
parents matter. At the elementary school level, research has demonstrated an 
association between parent involvement and fewer behavioral problems (Comer, 
1984), lower dropout rates (NCES, 1992), higher student achievement (Muller, 
1993; Stevenson and Baker, 1987; Reynolds, 1992; Kohl, 1994; Klimes-Dougan 
et al„ 1992), and children’s perceived level of competence (Wagner and Phillips, 
1992). 

Some proponents expect CSR to have a positive effect on parent involvement, 
although the mechanisms that would facilitate such an effect are far from clear. It 
might be that those parents whose children are in smaller classes view the district 
as being more concerned about children and about their child. Hence, they may 
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feel their support is less essential. On the other hand, parents may feel less 
intimidated about “bothering" a teacher who has fewer students, believing that she 
will have more time for them and their concerns. In fact, teachers may actually 
have more time for parents, and may more actively seek their involvement at both 
the classroom and school levels. 

The evaluation of CSR should examine whether teachers have more time for 
parents and whether parents are in fact spending more time with the teachers and 
participating more in the education of their children. It should also examine 
parents’ satisfaction with the school and whether their attitudes about the quality 
of their children’s have changed. 

Key research questions regarding Parental Involvement should include: 

• To what extent have parents been involved in decisions about grade 
participation, reallocation of resources and space, and the assignment 
of students to classrooms at the district or school level? 

• Do parents feel more welcomed in their children’s classrooms? Do 
they have more parent-teacher conferences? Do class assignments and 
activities receive increased or decreased amounts of parent 
participation? 

• Do CSR parents believe that their children are receiving a better 
education (e.g., more individualized attention)? How does the 
initiative affect their behavior toward their children? Does CSR affect 
parents’ satisfaction with the teacher, the school, or the district? 

• Has the range or intensity of parent involvement programs and efforts 
at the school declined or increased as a result of CSR? Has the amount 
and nature of parent involvement in the schools changed as a result of 
CSR? 



Student Outcomes 

The primary motivation for reducing class size is to improve student learning. 

The main criterion for academic achievement in the evaluation should be 
performance on the new standardized reading and mathematics tests (STAR) 
recently adopted by the State. However, because many standardized tests measure 
mainly comprehension, it is important that the evaluation examine students’ oral 
reading ability as well. 

For English language learners whose primary language is Spanish, Spanish 
versions of standardized tests adopted by selected districts should be used. In 
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addition, it is recommended that the evaluation measure Limited English 
Proficient students’ reading readiness. Standardized reading tests may not be 
sensitive enough to capture gains in English language development that have 
occurred with the introduction of reduced class size. More specifically, while 
some students may not be able to read per se, they may have developed language 
skills, such as word recognition, that would show up on a special reading 
readiness assessment. 

Students’ engagement with schooling, as measured by attendance, promotion/ 
retention, homework completion, and frequency of disciplinary actions may also 
change with the introduction of reduced class size and therefore should be 
assessed as part of the evaluation of student outcomes. Changes in referrals and 
transition rates of students into and out of special education, bilingual education, 
or other programs should also be measured, along with teachers’ views about 
long-term improvements in students’ readiness for a new grade. 

Key research questions regarding Student Outcomes should include: 

• Has student achievement in reading and math improved since CSR 
began? Have promotion rates to the next grade changed as a function 
of CSR? Do next grade teachers perceive improvements in students’ 
preparation to master grade-level material? 

• Has there been an increase or decrease in transition rates into or out of 
special programs (e.g., sheltered English programs, resource classes, 
reading interventions)? 

• Axe students more engaged in school (in terms of attendance, behavior, 
and homework completion)? 

• Has reading readiness improved for ESL students with the introduction 
of CSR? 

• Do any of the relationships between class size and student outcomes 
vary on the basis of school, teacher, classroom practices, and/or 
student characteristics (e.g., do limited English proficient students 
benefit more than English proficient students)? 

• Are changes in classroom practices, due to CSR, associated with 
changes in students’ educational outcomes? 
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